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This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  unusual 
and  potentially  important  organizations.  It  is  the  story 
of  neighborly  group  action  for  one  great  purpose:  uni- 
versal and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  told  in  the  hope  that  individual  readers  in  all 
walks  of  life  will  realize  the  great  potential  for  peace 
that  is  inherent  in  the  very  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion. For,  although  it  is  called  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  ILO’s  66  member  countries  are  rep- 
resented by  workers,  government  representatives  and 
employers. 

This  then  is  the  story  of  the  aims,  accomplishments, 
and  programs  of  the  ILO.  It  is  also  the  story  of  democ- 
racy in  international  affairs,  because  the  employer,  gov- 
ernment and  worker  representatives  mirror  the  views  of 
individual  citizens  of  the  member  countries.  Thus  aver- 
age American  citizens  and  American  employers  and 
employees  have  their  own  representatives  in  an  inter- 
national forum. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  co-operative  efforts  of  employers, 
workers  and  governments  of  66  nations  to  attain  lasting 
peace. 


It  is  the  story  of  a “ partnership  for  peace.” 


Organizations  for  Peace  Are  New 

In  this  hour  of  world  stress,  one  of  the 
most  unbelievable  and  shocking  facts  of  his- 
tory is  that  only  in  the  last  50  or  60  years 
have  men  in  power  throughout  the  world 
begun  to  talk  seriously  about  the  possibility 
of  putting  an  end  to  wars. 

Around  the  beginning  of  the  century,  for 
the  first  time,  political  leaders  discussed  ways  and  means  of 
settling  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  For  the 
first  time  arbitration  or  mediation  by  disinterested  powers  was 
proposed.  These  ideas  led  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

But  it  was  not  until  contemplation  of  the  horrible  slaughter 
of  World  War  I that  the  conscience  of  mankind  dictated  the 
impelling  necessity  for  international  organization  for  peace. 
Thus  was  the  League  of  Nations  created,  in  1919. 

The  ILO  with  its  worker-government-employer  membership, 
was  born  at  the  same  time.  It  was  tied  closely  to  the  League 
through  its  budget,  but  it  was  an  independent  entity.  In  fact, 
the  ILO  survived  the  League. 

Today,  the  ILO  co-operates  with  the  United  Nations  as  the 
senior  specialized  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  both  are  working  in  close  co-operation  in 
pursuit  of  the  common  goal:  peace. 

A Town  Meeting  of  the  World 

The  ILO  is  an  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  66 
nations.  It  is  not,  however,  an  International  Parliament,  be- 
cause its  decisions  are  not  binding  on  a Member  State  unless 
and  until  the  legislative  body  of  that  State  agrees  specifically 
to  the  decisions. 
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The  General  Conference  of  the  ILO  is  an  international  town 
meeting  where  government  officials,  employers  and  workers 
speak  for  their  governments  and  their  nation’s  most  repre- 
sentative employer  and  employee  organizations. 

Joining  together  in  this  meeting,  they  seek  solutions  to 
questions  similar  to  that  posed  more  than  130  years  ago  by 
Robert  Owen,  a Welsh  textile  manufacturer.  An  employer  with 
a humanitarian  urge,  he  asked : “How  can  I improve  the  condi- 
tions of  workers  in  my  mills  unless  the  manufacturers  in  other 
countries  do  the  same  thing?” 

With  the  tremendous  expansion  in  world  trade  and  its  accom- 
panying intensification  of  competition  in  the  last  130  years,  the 
Twentieth  Century  manufacturer  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  his 
workers  as  well  as  profits  for  himself,  faces  problems  similar  to 
but  a thousand  times  greater  than  those  faced  by  Robert  Owen. 

The  Twentieth  Century’s  sharp  competition  within  countries 
and  across  national  boundaries  has  brought  many,  many  bless- 
ings. But  when  competition  or  custom  leaves  poverty  and 
misery  and  sickness  in  its  wake,  the  consciences  of  men  rebel. 
The  awakened  conscience  of  mankind  demands  action  to  alle- 
viate human  suffering.  And  man’s  intelligence  seeks  co-opera- 
tive action  to  eliminate  these  major  breeders  of  war. 


Partnership  for  Peace 


It  was  to  do  this  by  furthering  man-to-man 
justice  within  countries  and  among  nations. 


Born  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  ILO’s 
basic  purpose  has  always  been  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  by  helping  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  misery  and  injustice  in  whose  soil 
flourish  the  potent  seeds  of  war. 
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It  was  to  do  this  by  establishing  and  helping  to  put  into 
effect  minimum  standards  through  democratic  action  of  its 
employer-government-worker  partnership. 

These  minimum  standards  or  floors  under  the  conditions  of 
life  throughout  the  world  were  to  lessen  unrest  which  imperilled 
peace  and  harmony. 

These  standards  would  help  to  reduce  the  sharpness  of  poli- 
tical and  economic  rivalries  which  constitute  causes  of  war. 

Raising  standards  of  living  through  an  international  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  technical  “know-how”  is  a spirit-lifting 
enterprise  for  the  helping  nations  as  well  as  for  those  which 
are  helped.  In  addition,  man  now  knows  that  helping  to  raise 
living  standards  in  less  advanced  countries  brings  material 
benefits  and  ever-increasing  standards  in  the  more  advanced 
countries.  It  is  a case  of  neighborly  action  producing  not 
only  good  will  but  increasing  the  flow  of  trade  across  national 
boundaries. 

These  are  the  high,  general  purposes  of  the  ILO  as  set  forth 
in  its  Constitution. 

More  specifically,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  cited  the 
following  among  labor  conditions  with  which  it  would  deal: 

The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a maximum  working  day  and  week. 

The  regulation  of  the  labor  supply. 

The  prevention  of  unemployment. 

The  provision  of  an  adequate  living  wage. 

The  protection  of  the  worker  against  sickness,  disease  and 
injury  arising  out  of  his  employment. 


At  right  is  an  ILO  expert  teaching  use  of  mod- 
ern elementary  tools  in  Ceylon  carpentry  school 
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The  protection  of  children,  young  persons  and  women. 

The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Provision  for  old  age  and  injury. 

The  protection  of  the  interests  of  workers  when  employed  in 
countries  other  than  their  own. 

Recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association. 

The  organization  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

The  Declaration  of  Philadelphia 

After  a quarter  of  a century  of  operation,  the  ILO  reaffirmed 
its  program  for  peace  in  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  where 
the  General  Conference  was  convened  in  1944. 

Included  in  this  now-famous  declaration  was  the  ringing 
statement  that  “poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a danger  to  pros- 
perity everywhere.” 

In  addition  to  re-emphasizing  the  ILO’s  continuing  struggle 
against  poverty  and  privation,  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia 
reaffirmed  the  principles  that  “labor  is  not  a commodity”  and 
that  “freedom  of  expression  and  of  association  are  essential 
to  sustained  progress.” 

The  Declaration  also  emphasized  “that  the  war  against  want 
requires  to  be  carried  on  with  unrelenting  vigor  within  each 
nation,  and  by  continuous  and  concerted  international  effort 
in  which  the  representatives  of  workers  and  employers,  enjoy- 
ing equal  status  with  those  of  governments,  join  with  them  in 
free  discussion  and  democratic  decision  with  a view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  common  welfare.” 

In  the  true  spirit  of  the  American  Town  Meeting,  the  Decla- 
ration also  asserted  that  the  aim  of  national  and  international 
policy  “must  be  the  attainment  of  conditions  in  which  all  human 
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beings  have  the  right  to  pursue  their  material  well-being  and 
their  spiritual  development  in  conditions  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity, of  economic  security  and  equal  opportunity.” 

How  the  ILO  Works 

To  perform  its  mission  of  achieving  man-to-man  justice 
throughout  the  world  as  a basis  for  peace,  the  ILO  is  divided 
into  three  integral  parts:  the  General  Conference;  the  Gov- 
erning Body;  and  the  Office. 


The  General  Conference 

The  General  Conference  is  the  ILO’s  highest  authority.  In  it 
each  of  the  member  countries  is  represented  by  four  delegates 
— two  government  officials,  one  worker  and  one  employer. 
Cabinet  officials,  trade  union  officials  and  leading  employers 


U.S.  employer  and  worker  delegates  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  debate  at  the  General  Conference 


follow  one  another  to  the  speaker’s  stand  to  voice  their  opinions 
on  the  vital  social  and  labor  issues  of  the  day. 

Each  delegate  may  speak  on  or  vote  for  or  against  any  ques- 
tion that  the  Conference  considers.  A worker  delegate  or  an 
employer  delegate  or  both,  for  example,  may  vote  in  accord 
with  or  in  opposition  to  their  government  delegates. 

Worker  delegates  from  the  United  States  meet  daily  with 
worker  delegates  from  other  countries  and  American  employers 
with  other  employers  to  discuss  issues  before  the  Conference 
either  individually  or  as  a group.  The  group  meetings  are 
similar  to  political  party  caucuses,  and  although  unanimity  in 
each  group  is  often  achieved,  occasionally  a worker  or  employer 
delegate  finds  that  he  cannot  accept  the  position  of  his  group, 
and  will  vote  against  it  in  the  Conference  as  well  as  in  the 
caucus. 

Despite  the  fact  that  each  delegate  has  the  right  to  vote  inde- 
pendently, a surprisingly  large  number  of  decisions  of  the  Con- 
ference are  unanimous.  This  is  true  because  the  delegates  come 
to  this  international  town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
human  welfare  through  a “give-and-take’’  exchange. 

The  principal  job  of  the  Conference  is  to  draft  minimum 
standards  for  later  consideration  by  the  legislatures  or  other 
ratifying  authorities  of  the  member  countries.  These  standards 
are  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  the  form  of  Conventions 
and  Recommendations. 

Upon  adoption  of  a Convention  (treaty)  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  each  country  then  makes  its  own  decision  as 
to  what  action  it  should  take.  Member  governments  are  not 
required  to  ratify  the  Convention,  but  they  are  required  to 

At  right  is  the  General  Conference — -inter- 
national town  meeting — in  plenary  session 
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examine  it  to  see  whether  it  can  be  ratified.  If  the  United 
States  Senate  agrees  to  the  ratification  of  the  Convention,  it 
must  also  take  steps  to  see  that  the  provisions  are  implemented 
and  applied. 

In  the  United  States,  because  of  its  federal-state  system,  rati- 
fying Conventions  is  especially  difficult.  In  a few  situations, 
such  as  international  maritime  standards,  an  ILO  Convention 
may  be  ratified,  but  when  it  is  decided  that  the  states  have 
jurisdiction  in  whole  or  even  in  part,  the  Convention  is  referred 
to  the  State  authorities  and  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  co-ordi- 
nated action  to  give  effect  to  the  Convention. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  legislation  necessary  to  put  the 
Convention  into  effect  may  already  he  in  force. 

The  General  Conference  may  decide  that  a matter  should  be 
handled  as  a Recommendation  rather  than  a Convention.  While 
both  aim  at  effective  national  action,  a Recommendation  is  not 
required  to  be  considered  for  ratification  as  is  a Convention. 
Many  Recommendations,  as  a matter  of  fact,  supplement  the 
Conventions  and  spell  out  desired  standards  in  considerable 
detail  as  compared  with  Conventions  which  are  more  general 
and  flexible. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  adoption  of  these  standards  by 
the  General  Conference  means  a little  more  progress  toward 
peace. 

The  Conference  also  elects  the  Governing  Body  every  three 
years,  determines  its  budget  and  the  contributions  from  its 
members,  and  makes  recommendations  for  action  to  worker 
and  employer  organizations  and  to  governments. 

Of  the  utmost  significance,  even  though  less  tangible  than  its 
formal  functions  is  the  Conference’s  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding.  Solutions  to  many  vexing  problems  have 
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been  initiated  not  only  through  Conference  discussions  but  also 
through  the  informal  exchanges  of  opinion  and  information 
which  naturally  occur  when  representatives  of  these  three  main 
divisions  of  our  modern  industrial  society  know  and  under- 
stand one  another  better. 

The  Governing  Body 

Just  as  the  General  Conference  has  been  called  an  inter- 
national town  meeting,  so  might  the  Governing  Body  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  world  organization. 

Like  the  Conference,  the  Governing  Body  is  composed  of 
workers,  employers  and  government  representatives.  On  it  are 
16  government,  eight  worker  and  eight  employer  representa- 
tives. Half  of  the  government  representatives  must  come  from 
the  eight  countries  of  greatest  industrial  importance.  The  re- 
maining eight  are  elected  every  three  years  by  those  govern- 
ments which  do  not  hold  permanent  seats. 

The  Governing  Body  formulates  the  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Organization,  controls  the  work  of  the  Office  and  super- 
vises numerous  committees  and  commissions  which  it  sets  up 
to  deal  with  specific  aspects  of  social  and  labor  conditions. 

The  Governing  Body  also  elects  the  Director-General  of  the 
Office,  helps  to  prepare  the  Conference  agenda  and  makes  pro- 
posals on  the  annual  budget  of  the  Organization. 

The  Office 

Seven  hundred  international  civil  servants  from  50  different 
countries  make  up  the  International  Labor  Office.  These  are 
the  experts,  the  interpreters,  the  translators,  and  the  secre- 
taries who  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Conference  and  the 
Governing  Body. 
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In  constant  consultation  and  communication  with  the  gov- 
ernments, workers  and  employers  of  the  member  nations,  the 
Office : 

Conducts  the  ILO’s  far-flung  technical  assistance  and  opera- 
tional projects  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Middle 
East; 

Prepares  the  surveys,  studies,  documents  and  periodicals  on 
which  decisions  are  based; 

Provides  expert  guidance  to  governments  in  drafting  social 
legislation  and  drawing  up  policies  and  regulations; 

Serves  as  a vast  storehouse  and  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  international  adjustment 
of  conditions  of  life  and  labor; 

Conducts  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of  labor  and 
social  conditions  and  makes  available  the  results  to  member 
governments,  and  to  worker  and  employer  organizations  in 
the  various  countries. 

The  Director-General 

To  carry  out  its  policies  and  programs  and  those  of  the 
General  Conference,  the  Governing  Body  elects  a Director- 
General.  Since  1948,  this  post  has  been  held  by  David  A. 
Morse,  who  formerly  was  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  principal  executive  officer  of  the  ILO  and 
directs  the  work  of  the  Office. 


At  left  is  ILO  expert  on  handicrafts  and 
small-scale  industry  demonstrating  new  tech- 
niques which  will  help  increase  production 
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Each  delegate  votes  on  adoption  of 
conventions,  recommendations,  budget, 
and  Governing  Body  membership 


Each  member  nation  may  send  4 dele- 
gates— 2 government,  I employer, 
1 worker — fo  General  Conference 


RG AN  I ZED 


Governing  Body  sets  policies  and  pro- 
grams, and  controls  work  of  Office  and 
various  committees 


The  Office  provides  countries  with 
technical  experts,  prepares  reports, 
and  makes  investigations 


Accomplishments  and  Activities 

The  international  minimum  standards 
which  have  been  established  in  the  last  third 
of  a century  by  the  ILO  are  incorporated 
into  the  International  Labor  Code.  These 
are  standards  which  have  been  adopted  as 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  by  tbe 
three-way  partnership  of  workers,  employers 
and  government  officials  from  countries  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Standards  in  the  Code 

The  Code  is  not  imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  ILO,  but 
its  wide  acceptance  has  resulted  in  a vast  network  of  mutual 
and  binding  obligations  among  the  countries. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Code  exists  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  a monumental  achievement  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The 
Code  points  the  way  ahead.  As  a matter  of  practicality,  the 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  incorporated  in  the  Code 
are  never  too  far  in  advance  of  prevailing  standards  because 
if  they  were  they  would  be  meaningless. 

The  very  fact  that  they  are  generally  in  advance  of  existing 
practices  and  laws,  however,  is  significant. 

It  is  also  significant  that  social  progress  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  has  followed  the  broad  road  mapped  by  the  ILO, 
although  the  Organization  does  not  claim  credit  for  all  the 
advances. 

For  example,  the  ILO  does  not  claim  credit  for  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  enjoy 
social  security  protection,  but  it  is  true  that  before  the  first 
ILO  Conventions  on  social  security  were  adopted  in  the  1920’s, 
relatively  few  workers  were  insured  against  death,  accident, 
unemployment  and  illness. 
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Among  other  subjects  included  in  ILO  Conventions  and  Rec- 
ommendations and  incorporated  in  the  Code  are  the  following: 
Public  employment  services 
Vocational  guidance  and  training 
Protection  of  wages 
Minimum  wage  fixing  machinery 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work 

ILO  expert  in  Israel  studying  opera- 
tional methods  and  advising  on  ways 
to  increase  daily  output  and  income 
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Hours  of  work 
Rest  periods 

The  age  for  admission  to  employment 

Medical  examinations  for  fitness  for  employment 

Employment  of  children  at  night 

Maternity  protection 

Employment  of  women  at  night 

Industrial  health  and  industrial  safety 

Unemployment  insurance 

Compensation  for  employment  injuries 

Medical  care 

Freedom  of  association 

The  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
Migration 

Old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
The  minimum  standards  for  man-to-man  justice  embraced  in 
the  Code  represent  some  of  the  finest  aspirations  of  mankind. 
The  Code  provides  governments  and  peoples  everywhere  with 
an  unparalleled  piece  of  machinery  for  use  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty  and  insecurity  and  against  their  progeny — 
human  misery. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  addition  to  the  Code,  other  weapons  in  the  war  against 
want  are  fashioned  in  the  ILO  workshop.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  is  the  technical  assistance  program  giving 
direct  advice  and  assistance  to  governments  in  helping  them  to 
increase  production  and  thereby  to  improve  conditions  in  their 
countries.  This  technical  assistance  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning a regular  part  of  the  Office’s  work.  It  has  been  given  in 
many  fields,  notably  in  vocational  guidance  and  training;  em- 
ployment service  organization;  labor  statistics;  industrial  wel- 
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fare;  labor  inspection  and  labor  legislation;  industrial  rela- 
tions; social  security  and  industrial  safety  and  hygiene. 

This  work  of  the  Organization  was  increased  greatly  in  1950 
when  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  ILO,  initiated  the  expanded  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  economic  development. 

Under  this  new  and  expanded  program  the  ILO  is  concen- 
trating on  technical  assistance  projects  which  will  help  to  bring 
about  an  early  increase  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
and  thus  improve  living  standards  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Projects  Listed 

A typical  four-month  report  summarizing  major  develop- 
ments throughout  the  world  and  indicating  the  scope  of  the 
technical  assistance  program  recently  reviewed  some  90-odd 
projects.  They  included  the  following: 

Selection  of  building  industry  workers  and  tool-makers  from 
overcrowded  areas  of  Italy  for  transference  to  French  indus- 
tries which  were  short-handed. 

Arrangements  for  fellowships  to  enable  Italian  workers  nomi- 
nated by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  to  study  vocational  guidance 
in  France  and  the  Lhiited  Kingdom. 

Establishment  of  an  institute  for  Training  Within  Industry 
at  Milan,  Italy. 

Arrival  in  Yugoslavia  of  the  first  of  44  foremen-instructors 
to  train  workers  in  nine  divisions  of  industry. 

Selection  by  the  ILO  of  vocational  specialists  to  conduct 
group-training  courses  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult 
disabled. 

Organization  of  Asian  regional  institutes  in  the  fields  of 
employment  service  and  vocational  training. 
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Request  from  the  Government  of  India  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  setting  up  of  a national  training  within  industry 
program. 

Survey  of  Employment  Exchange  Organization  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Mysore. 

Co-operation  with  a Government  of  India  Selection  Board 
considering  applications  from  Indian  graduate  engineers  for 
training  in  the  United  States. 

Activities  of  the  Asian  Field  Office  in  furnishing  large  quan- 
tities of  instructional  charts,  films,  books  and  publications 
and  other  information  requested  by  workers,  employers  and 
governments  in  many  Asiatic  countries. 

Manpower  surveys  conducted  by  ILO  experts  in  Burma  and 
Ceylon. 

Employment  service  aid  in  Pakistan,  Indonesia  and  Ceylon. 
Advisory  assistance  on  vocational  training  in  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  Viet-Nam. 

Organization  of  apprentice  training  institutes  for  Afghan- 
istan, Burma,  Japan,  India,  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hong  Kong. 

Plans  for  an  Asian  conference  on  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  national  vocational  training  programs  to  be  held 
in  Australia. 

Establishment  of  an  Asian  Field  Mission  in  Lahore,  Pakistan, 
to  give  technical  assistance  in  matters  of  co-operatives. 
Beginning  of  the  operation  of  an  agreement  between  the  ILO 
and  the  Brazilian  Government  to  train  instructors  for  indus- 
try and  vocational  school  courses  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries through  provision  of  100  scholarships  for  textile  tech- 
nicians, spinning  and  weaving  foremen,  and  instructors  in 
the  trades  and  industries. 
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ILO  vocational  education  expert  studying  train- 
ing methods  in  Pakistan  school  in  order  to 
suggest  improvements  in  teaching  techniques 
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Haitians  are  being  taught  by  ILO  ceramics  expert  to  help  themselves 
through  making  pottery  at  shop  with  modern  American  kiln  set  up 
by  ILO.  The  pottery  is  for  their  own  use  as  well  as  for  sale  to  others 
outside  of  the  Marbial  Valley.  With  the  extra  income  they  buy  not 
only  the  food  necessary  to  give  themselves  a balanced  diet,  but  also 
the  goods  to  increase  their  living  standards.  The  design  of  the  pottery 
is  their  own  and  of  marked  originality  and  beauty.  Potential  teachers 
have  also  come  from  other  parts  of  Haiti  to  be  trained  at  this  center 
so  that  they  in  turn  can  go  back  to  their  villages  and  teach  others 
this  useful  craft. 
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Employment  service  organization  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

Handling  of  requests  by  the  Near  and  Middle  East  Field 
Office  for  assistance  on  migration,  employment  service  organ- 
ization and  vocational  training  in  Greece,  Iran,  Israel,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Libya,  Syria  and  Turkey. 

Higher  Living  Standards 

These  and  other  programs  have  already  paved  the  road  for 
higher  standards  of  living  by  helping  to  increase  production. 
They  fit  the  long-term  programs  of  the  ILO  because  the  Organ- 
ization has  throughout  its  third  of  a century  of  existence  been 
aware  that  for  everyone  to  have  more  cake,  there  must  be  more 
cake  to  cut.  Many  of  its  policies  have  been  shaped  to  encourage 
production,  production  and  even  more  production  for  the 
benefits  of  peoples  everywhere. 

One  of  the  most  serious  postwar  hindrances  to  increased 
production  in  many  areas  was  a tragic  waste  of  manpower. 
In  some  places  men  were  idle  for  lack  of  opportunities.  In 
others,  they  did  not  have  the  training  and  skills  to  do  the  job. 

Alongside  these  conditions  there  were  manpower  shortages. 
Even  within  certain  countries  there  were  some  areas  with  too 
few  available  workers  and  other  districts  with  too  many.  Some 
countries  did  not  have  enough  workers 
to  develop  their  resources. 

The  world’s  failure  to  use  its  man- 
power resources  efficiently  was  a prob- 
lem which  the  ILO  was  well  equipped 
to  tackle.  It  was  a problem  with  three 
parts  and  the  ILO  had  had  long  experi- 
ence with  each. 
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First  there  was  the  problem  of  organizing  the  distribution  of 
manpower  within  each  country.  Here  ILO’s  extensive  “know- 
how” in  the  development  of  employment  services  to  match 
workers  and  jobs  was  without  equal. 

Then  there  was  the  need  to  equip  workers  with  the  skills  that 
the  country’s  economy  required.  Here  again  the  ILO  was 
especially  qualified  to  do  the  job  because  of  more  than  three 
decades  of  experience  in  vocational  guidance,  vocational  train- 
ing and  retraining,  and  training  in  techniques. 

Third,  manpower  had  to  be  redistributed  internationally.  In 
many  instances  even  in  bordering  nations,  there  were  millions 
of  workers  without  jobs  in  one  country  and  in  the  neighboring 
country  there  were  jobs  but  not  enough  workers  to  fill  them. 

Under  an  expansion  of  the  migration  part  of  the  program,  in 
1950-52,  the  ILO  launched  a number  of  special  projects  aimed 
at  determining  migration  possibilities  and  needs  and  at  facili- 
tating the  matching  of  workers  and  jobs. 

For  example,  one  migration  project  was  the  preparation  of 
a technical  classification  guide  designed  to  make  easier  the 
analysis  of  occupations  and  thus  to  promote  occupational  and 
geographical  mobility  of  workers. 

Regional  and  Specialized  Conferences 

Besides  the  General  Conference,  the  Governing  Body  and  the 
Office,  the  ILO’s  operating  machinery  includes  other  parts,  each 
of  which  has  a particular  function. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  regional  conferences,  which 
in  many  respects  are  similar  to  the  General  Conference,  hut 
which  differ  from  it  in  some  important  ways.  Regional  con- 
ferences are  designed  for  concentration  on  the  problems  of  an 
area.  With  the  knowledge  of  special  problems  gained  at  a 
regional  conference  solutions  on  the  broader  international  level 
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become  easier. 

Each  delegation  to  a regional  conference  is  composed  of 
government,  worker  and  employer  representatives  but  they 
come  only  from  the  countries  in  the  region  or  those  with  an 
interest  in  it. 

Another  type  of  conference  which  also  represents  the  three- 
way  partnership  of  government,  labor  and  industry,  is  confined 
to  technical  experts  on  the  subject  to  be  probed. 

Industrial  Committees 

To  deal  with  problems  in  particular  industries  the  ILO  has 
set  up  Industrial  Committees,  on  which  there  are  two  employers, 
two  workers  and  two  government  representatives  from  each 
country  in  which  the  industries  are  important. 

These  Industrial  Committees  may  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
erning Body  suggest  action  to  governments  or  to  employer  or 
worker  organizations  or  to  the  ILO  itself. 

Such  Committees  exist  for  building,  civil  engineering  and 
public  works;  the  chemical  industry;  coal  mining;  inland  trans- 
port; the  iron  and  steel  industry;  the  metal  trades;  the  petro- 
leum industry;  and  the  textile  industry. 

Coal  mine  industrial  committee  delegates  from 
many  countries  learn  American  techniques 


Since  their  establishment  in  1946,  these  Committees  have 
made  marked  and  definite  contributions  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ILO’s  basic  aims. 

A bipartite  body  called  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission  per- 
forms functions  rather  similar  to  that  of  Industrial  Committees 
on  problems  of  workers  in  the  world’s  merchant  marines.  It  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  seamen  and  shipowners. 

Fact-Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Association 

Another  organ  of  the  ILO  is  an  international  fact-finding 
and  conciliation  commission  on  freedom  of  association.  This 
commission,  which  is  composed  of  nine  internationally  known 
authorities  who  have  been  chosen  for  their  high  personal  quali- 
fications, also  operates  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 

Its  purpose  is  to  examine  impartially  complaints  charging 
that  trade  union  rights  have  been  violated.  These  complaints 
are  channeled  through  the  Governing  Body.  Governments 
charged  with  infringing  freedom  of  association  may  also  ap- 
peal to  the  commission  through  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association  of  the  Governing 
Body  already  has  considered  dozens  of  cases,  disposing  of 
some,  eliminating  others  which  were  considered  to  be  sup- 
ported by  insufficient  evidence,  and  reserving  others  for  the 
attention  of  the  fact-finding  commission. 

Other  Investigations  and  Survey  Committees 

The  ILO  has  also  made  other  types  of  investigations  and 
studies  largely  stimulated  by  complaints  of  responsible  trade 
union  officials.  An  ILO  mission  went  to  Venezuela  in  1949, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government,  to  study  freedom  of 
association  and  working  conditions  in  that  country.  Similarly, 
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with  the  co-operation  of  the  Panamanian  Government,  the  ILO 
made  a study  of  working  conditions  on  ships  operating  under 
the  Panamanian  flag.  The  ILO  mission  carrying  out  this  study 
was  tripartite  in  composition. 

The  ILO  has  also  joined  with  the  United  Nations  in  setting 
up  a joint  committee  to  look  into  allegations  of  forced  labor 
in  a number  of  countries.  Documentation  on  the  situation  in 
over  50  countries  was  obtained  by  the  committee  through  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  governments,  as  well  as  through  infor- 
mation obtained  by  its  secretariat  and  from  organizations  and 
witnesses  who  had  evidence  to  present.  At  its  second  and  third 
meetings  the  committee  heard  testimony  in  closed  session  from 
the  various  representatives  of  organizations  and  from  the  indi- 
vidual persons  who  had  submitted  documentation  alleging  the 
existence  of  forced  labor. 

After  sifting  all  this  material,  the  committee  sent  forward 
these  allegations  to  the  respective  governments  with  a request 
for  their  observations.  At  its  final  session  in  the  spring  of 
1953,  the  ILO-UN  Forced  Labor  Committee  will  consider  these 
observations  in  the  light  of  all  the  information  presented  to  it 
and  will  put  together  its  final  report  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 

Other  ILO  Organs 

To  provide  guidance  in  its  work  in  particular  fields,  the  ILO 
has  established  a whole  series  of  advisory  and  expert  com- 
mittees. They  deal  with  such  subjects  as  accident  prevention, 
industrial  hygiene,  juvenile  employment,  women’s  work,  social 
security,  agricultural  employment  and  migration. 

In  addition,  two  committees  have  been  set  up  jointly  by  the 
ILO  and  the  World  Health  Organization  to  probe  into  problems 
of  occupational  health  and  into  the  hygiene  of  seafarers. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  important  Committee  of  Experts  on  the 
Application  of  Conventions  and  Recommendations  which  meets 
annually  to  examine  the  reports  of  governments  on  the  way 
they  give  effect  to  ILO  Conventions  which  they  have  ratified. 

ILO  Helps  Men  Throw  Off  Shackles 
of  Poverty  and  Misery 

The  complete  story  of  the  ILO  is  a book  of  many  chapters 
dealing  with  the  high  purposes,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
current  activities  of  an  organization  striving  for  peace  based 
on  man-to-man  justice.  It  is  also  a continued  story  which  will 
deal  with  an  exciting  future  as  well  as  with  a significant  past. 

In  this  town  meeting  of  the  world,  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, workers  and  employers  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  (in  fact  from  all  the  largest  countries  except 
Soviet  Russia ) , work  with  their  neighbors  from  Ceylon  and 
Iran,  from  Chile  and  Ecuador  and  most  of  the  smaller  nations 
to  build  the  foundations  of  peace. 

In  its  first  third  of  a century  of  constant  effort  to  achieve 
peace  by  helping  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war,  the  ILO  through 
international  democratic  action  has  set  many  minimum  stand- 
ards toward  which  mankind  has  reached  and  often  has  grasped. 

Striving  to  give  meaning  to  its  Constitution  and  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Declaration  that  “poverty  anywhere  is  a threat  to  pros- 
perity everywhere,”  the  ILO  has  pointed  the  way  to  peace 
through  partnership. 

It  is  a partnership  of  governments,  workers  and  employers 
inspired  by  a noble  singleness  of  purpose:  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  throughout  the  world  which  will 
help  men  to  throw  off  the  burdens  of  poverty  and  misery  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  grow  into  their  full  stature  as 
dignified  human  beings. 
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Modem  machinery  and  methods  could  raise  their 
production  capacity  and  their  living  standards 
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